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WIDOWS PENSIONS. 


[ Widows’ Pensions are maintenance grants made by the State in respect of children 
under elementary school-leaving age to widowed mothers who are “ proper 
guardians” but too poor to feed, clothe, and “home” their children adequately. | 


HAVE you ever thought what it) must be like to be left a widow without 
means, with two or three—perhaps more—children to provide for and bring up? 
Many hundreds of. women are so left every year. What do they do? What 
happens to their children ? | LF 


The following extracts from letters received from the readers of an article 
on “ Widows’ Pensions in America,’ recently sent by the State Children’s Asso- 
ciation to a daily paper, answer these questions :— 


‘““London, W., Feb. 4th, 1919. 

“TI felt I must write and tell you how interested I was with what I read about widows’ 
pensions. I was left with six little ones a year last Christmas Day. I had to apply to the 
Guardians, and of course the only thing.they could do was for the children to be sent to a 
Poor Law School. I had to be separated from my children because I was a respectable 
widow with nothing coming in. However, I only let two of the boys go. I felt I could not 
part with them, and I have only been able to see them twice, because I cannot afford 
the journey. I have three at home, two girls and a boy, and my sister took the baby till 
she is old enough for school. The little boy I have at home, his Sunday-school teacher 
allows me 3s. 6d. a week towards his keep, and that is all the help I get. I go to work from 
six in the morning till four in the afternoon, and the children has to get on as best they 
can. The eldest is only eleven now. It seems a crime to be a respectable widow. I often 
feel like doing away with myself. We have lived here seven years, and have good 
references. If it should come to pass about pensions for widows no one would be more 
pleased than I should be.” 

‘ Battersea, Feb. 3rd, 1919. 

“IT have just been reading about widows’ pensions. Howtrue it is,and what sufferings 
it would save, only those who have gone through it can possibly know. I was left a widow 
with five children all under the age of thirteen years, and no pension, and I struggled on 
what I earned as a tailoress. I worked from 8 a.m. till 8 p.m. first part of the time, and 
did work for people when I got home at night, and more often it was 2 a.m. when I retired. 
‘I did that for two years and three months; then I had a breakdown, and the children, of 
course, mentioned it to the governess of the school, who interceded, and got the three 
youngest in an orphans’ home; but my youngest little girl, who is now seven years, has 
been sent home to me, as they cannot bear the responsibility of her. She is not very 
strong, and her health gives way very often. I must add that I am not strong now myself, 
and at present am illin bed. I have had a most terrible struggle. I have to go to work, 
but the worry is getting someone to look after my little one, and I have been worried terrible 
of late about it, and I am sure that is the cause of my illness. But do not think I am 
asking for anything, but if such a thing should come to be, I can say it will be the greatest 
thing on this earth. We all know that everything or every concern going is abused by 
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someone—nothing is perfect in this world—but the majority, I vow, would be grateful, and 
do their utmost to keep their children and homes together. There are more mothers than 
non-mothers in this great city, and I advocate for a pension for widows—the greatest boon 
ever thought of.” 


“Oxford, February 6th, 1919. 

“I read with interest your article, which came into my hands wrapped round some 
bloaters which I bought yesterday—not a very elegant dish, I admit. But the article seems 
to just fit my own case. I felt I must write and ask you if it is really true that something 
at last is. going to be done for us, so that we may be able to keep our children at home with 
us. Take my case, for instance. I am a widow, forty-four. My late husband served right 
through the South African War with the Scots Guards, receiving two medals and eight 
bars. Owing to the hardships of the campaign, he everitually died, leaving me with eight 
children out of ten (I lost two boys). I had eight boys and two girls. The youngest, who 
will be nine come June I have never claimed for, for fear she would have to go to a school. 
Being left with so many, and all under ten years of age, rather than keep them here and 
round me semi-starved, as they would have been, no doubt, I put them into soldiers’ schools. 
Three boys are still in and the elder girl (thirteen in May) is in They beg piti- 
fully each time they write to know if I can have them home, but how can I, much as I should 
dearly like to have them ? I haven’tthe means. I enclose the photos of the five youngest. You 
can see for yourself they were happy and decently clothed; I made old clothes into new for 
them, to keep them tidy. I can knit socks or stockings, and can cook when I have got it, 
and will make a pudding or cake with any one. I have had five very serious opera- 
tions myself, so am not very fit to go out to lugging heavy work. I have got behind 
with my rent through ill-health of first one and then another of us, and having to get clothes 
and boots mended and new. Ihave had to sell a lot of my things at different times to keep 
us going. But what am Itodo? We must have clothes and shoe leather. Then there’s 
firing ; we want bedding also, but where or how am I to get it? I have patched the sheets 
and turned the sides to middle till there’s very little left of either. No one knows what 


a bitter struggle it is, only those who have to try and drag on week in, week out, year after 
year.” 








‘‘ Plumstead, February 3rd, 1919. 

“T am writing to you for advice about the civilian’s pensions for widows and children 
that I saw in the daily paper. I am a widow with three young children. My husband, a 
civilian, twenty-nine years old, died through an accident at his work four years ago last 
October. I was given compensation; I am drawing 14s. a week, but I have only a few 
more months’ money to take now, as I go out to work and also look after my children. Two 
of them are going to school; the youngest child was born after my husband’s death, 
and is not a very strong child. I hope you will let me know if I can look forward to 
anything after this money is finished, as I have worked hard to keep my children and home 
together, and would not like to be parted from them now.” 


“London, E., Feb. 3rd, 1919. 
“ Hope you will excuse my writing to you. But when I read about your interest in 
the civilian’s widow and children I thought to myself, thank God at last somebody is 
thinking of us. Nobody knows the struggle we have, and have to bear them all alone. I 
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have been a widow eleven years now, and was left with a little girl five months old and a 
little boy born eight months after. It has been a long struggle to keep them and myself on 
box- making. About eighteen months ago I went to the guardians, and they are allowing me 
6s. per week relief. Since Christmas I have only averaged 10s. per week at work owing to 
slackness of work, and that is all I have got coming in to keep and clothe myself and two 
children, and pay rent and everything. So if your trying to get the widows’ pensions for us 
succeeds, I am sure you will earn the eternal gratitude of every widow.” 


These human documents show a state of things that we as a nation cannot 
afford to tolerate. The principle of granting pensions to widows and their 
children has been recognized by the State in the case of the widows of 
men who die through military service. But the wives and children of those men 
whose work was so important that they were not permitted to join the Army 
and of the great mass of workers who have also helped to build up the nation, 
by their labour, are unprovided for, although their children are just as valuable 
to the country as those of a man who died in the trenches. The two following 


letters tell us something of such cases :-— 


“Upton Park, Feb. 3rd, 1919. 


“I read your article on mothers’ pensions. It had a special interest to me. My husband 
died last October, and I am left with five boys to bring up. The eldest is ten years and the 
youngest eight weeks, born five weeks after his dad died. Being a civilian, of course I have 
nothing coming in, and having the baby of course I have not been able to do anything yet. 
Now a pension would be a great blessing ; and who could look after the children better than 
a mother, who would do her best for the sake of the one gone. Well, the country wants 
boys to take the place of those gone, so it is up to the Government to help us. My husband 
was on torpedo and gun work for the last ten years, and was an Admiralty gun examiner 
when he died; so, being useful, they would not allow igi to join up when war broke out, 
otherwise I should very likely have something coming in.’ 


~ “Tondon, W., Jan. 13th, 1919. 

“My own case is one of many. I was left with four little children under four six years 
ago. Since then my health was bad with being forced to part with some of my little ones, 
and even now it is a grief to visit them in Poor Law schools. Certainly they are looked 
after, but they have not a mother's love or home comfort which are essential for a child’s 
happiness and health. I have proved myself the difference in the two children away and 
the two I work hard to keep: one has only to look to see which are the happier. My 
husband done his bit for his country years ago, but if ever I wanted assistance in illness I 
am told if my husband were serving it would be different. Surely his children have as much 
right to live as any other; but apparently because they have not a father theymust not 
expect to get a place in the world. But I have to be father and mother, and while I live I 
shall fight to give my little ones what they have a perfect right to—a happy home.” . 
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But perhaps you will say it will be too costly to give adequate grants to 
these cases. Let us think of what it costs not to give them. Consider 
the separation of some of the children from the mother—the consequent unhappiness 
of both and the expense of their’ maintenance in institutions. Think of the often 
inadequate Poor, Law relief — not sufficient to maintain the family in 
decency and to avert anxiety, only enough to sustain life in dragging dependence. 
Think of the breakdown. of the. mother’s health through overwork and constant 
worry ; of the low physical standard of the children through underfeeding 
and. neglect—for the mother, is out at work all day long. In some children the 
consequence is seen in their weedy, rickety, or stunted growth, but in others, in 
the undeveloped minds and unfed brains, resulting in the low moral. per- 
ceptions and unbalanced conduct which we. call “juvenile delinquency” ; so that, 
we have also to consider the cost of their maintenance for long terms in. reformatory 
and industrial schools. | 


Very likely some people may think that it would be cheaper to put all the children 
in Poor Law or other institutions. But at the present moment the cost in some of 
the Metropolitan Poor Law Schools is 20s. per child per week, so that to maintain 
three children in one of these schools would cost 43 per week, while to give the 
mother the amount granted under the present soldiers’ separation allowance for 
herself and three children would cost 36s. 6d., a saving in money only of 23s. 6d. 
per week. The still more valuable saving effected in happiness, in family — 
affection—such tremendous factors in the framing of a good citizen-—can be judged 
from the tragic letters already quoted. 


Much of the suffering they depict need not be. If you would like 
to share in the effort to lessen it, will you help the State Children’s Association 
to inform public opinion on the subject, so that a suitable scheme may be promoted 
for maintaining home life, and preventing fatherless children from swelling the 
ranks of the unfit ? 
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